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and long immunity from serious war, a gradual disarmament 
may follow, and the time may yet come when it may be true 

" That the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world." 

Leonard H. West. 



1792.-YEAR I.* 

Families and nations and churches, in fact all communities 
of men, have recognized the ethical value of the commemo- 
ration of past events. The anniversaries of births, marriages, 
and deaths are remembered in the family circle. Schools, 
universities, societies, celebrate their centenaries. A feeling of 
piety, in the old Latin sense of that term, links the young to 
the old, the present to the past. As each of us may recog- 
nize certain dates as turning-points or crises in his individual 
life, so it is with the associations or communities to which we 
belong. And many nations can celebrate their birthdays, or 
the day when they came out of bondage, or the festival of 
their resurrection from the dead. In this matter of national 
celebrations England, partly because of the fortunate conti- 
nuity of her recent history, is less fortunately placed than 
some other countries. All citizens of the United States of 
America can join in celebrating the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The present French republic has shown a wise instinct 
in choosing the Fall of the Bastille as the anniversary to be 
commemorated : that date for the new epoch divides the sym- 
pathies of Frenchmen less than any later date in the stormy 
history of the great revolution. Englishmen have given up 
celebrating the Whig triumph of 1688 ; they have given up 
celebrating the battle of Waterloo. The feeling grows (as we 
trust it may grow in Germany), that a battle is, in any case, 
not the best kind of event to celebrate ; a national animosity 
is not the national feeling we wish to keep alive. And, be- 

* A lecture delivered before two London Ethical Societies. 
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sides, there are many victories in the past which we have 
come to regard with very mingled feelings. The battle of 
Waterloo ushered in a very gloomy period of European his- 
tory, — a peace, under the patronage of the " Holy Alliance," 
that was sadder than some wars. Certain national events 
used to find a place in the Anglican " Book of Common 
Prayer," — the gunpowder' plot, the so-called " martyrdom" of 
King Charles, the restoration of his son, and then, with char- 
acteristic inconsistency, the landing of William of Orange, 
tacked on to the gunpowder plot. But these commemora- 
tions have been wisely abolished (in 1859). They accentuated 
the political partisanship or the purely selfish patriotism of 
the Anglican Church. Some of them were offensive even to 
many sincere churchmen. 

Commemorations of a grander and wider character are the 
recurring festivals of the Christian year. Even those who 
have been trained in Puritan traditions, and have been taught 
to feel a religious abhorrence of the " keeping of days," may 
come to envy other Christians the system which lights up the 
seasons of the natural year with the memory of events, or 
supposed events, in the life of the founder of their religion, 
and with the names of its saints and martyrs. And the Puri- 
tan himself, turning away from the precise periodic commemo- 
ration of the story of the Gospels, gave all the more of his 
thought and sentiment to the national legend of the Hebrew 
people, which had already supplied a permanent historical 
background to the poets and prophets of the "Old Testa- 
ment." The fall, the deluge, the call of Abraham, the com- 
ing out of Egypt, the conquest of the Canaanites, the tragic 
story of Saul, the glories of the reigns of David and Solo- 
mon, followed by the sad record of disruption and decay, the 
Babylonian exile, the return from captivity, and the building 
of the second temple, form a series of mythical and historical 
pictures which has furnished a medium for religious ideas and 
a language for religious emotions, and which might well serve 
as a typical representation of much that is most significant in 
human history, and a means of impressing certain moral and 
political lessons that never lose their value and necessity. 
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That righteousness alone exalteth a nation, that the tyrant 
and oppressor is hated of God and man, that the king is 
bound by a covenant to his people and has no divine right to 
rule badly, that Providence is not always on the side of the 
big battalions, however much this may seem for a time to be 
the case, but on the side of those who have most faith in their 
cause, most perseverance, most discipline, most fidelity to one 
another and to the principles for which they are struggling, — 
these are some of the maxims which many generations have 
been taught, along with some more doubtful lessons, by the 
primitive philosophy of history contained in the Jewish Bible. 
What are called " prophetic" and " apocalyptic" books consti- 
tute, it should be observed, in a special manner the earliest 
philosophies of history. They are the attempt to vindicate the 
ways of God to man, — i.e., to exhibit the history of the world 
as the fulfilment of a righteous purpose and a righteous 
judgment. 

Mr. John Morley has remarked on the advantages which 
civil and political liberty has derived from the fact that the 
Puritans corrected the too passive doctrines of the New Tes- 
tament by a zealous study of the history of the most rebellious 
people that ever existed. Putting the matter with less sar- 
casm, if with less point, we may say that it has been fortunate 
for Christendom that its sacred book contained the fervently 
and fiercely patriotic literature of the Old Testament, full — 
we can hardly say of political wisdom (which we must not 
expect from Orientals) — but full of vehement denunciations 
of tyranny and oppression, full of democratic sentiment, veiled 
under a theocratic form. With the New Testament writers, 
as with the later Stoics and Neoplatonists, the shadow of the 
Roman Empire is over all. Political despair had thrown man 
back on the solitude of his own soul. Although the disciples 
of Jesus were taught to pray " Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven," they looked for the near coming of the heavenly 
kingdom as the destruction of all earthly society, and not 
as its regeneration. Religion and morals had become non- 
national, and even anti-social, as a preparation for becoming 
international and universal. 
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We have a larger Bible open before us than the Old and 
New Testaments combined, — nay, larger even than the Bible 
with the Apocrypha added and the library of the Fathers 
besides. We do not look for teaching to Judea alone, nor to 
a certain limited list of canonical Scriptures. "Authentic 
writings of the Most High," says Carlyle in a fine outburst, 
" are they found in old books only ? They are in the stars, 
and on the rocks, and in the brain and heart of every mor- 
tal."* Or, as it is expressed in these lines of Mr. James 
Russell Lowell's, — 

" Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
And not on paper leaves nor leaves of stone ; 
Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it, 
Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan. 
While swings the sea, while mists the mountains shroud, 
While thunder's surges burst on cliffs of cloud, 
Still at the prophets' feet the nations sit." f 

If the teaching of Nature be often too obscure, at least we 
have the " Bible of History," — not the story of one chosen 
people only, but the record of all that is great, noble, and sig- 
nificant in the history of mankind. And if it be objected 
that history is too uncertain, too confused, too conflicting, to 
teach us anything, one must point out that history only shares 
these difficulties with the Bible which is limited to the Old 
and New Testaments. It is difficult in both cases to know 
which is genuine and authentic ; it is difficult to interpret the 
text when we are assured that it is gerfuine ; it is difficult to 
decide between or to reconcile contradictory statements ; and 
opposite lessons can be drawn even from the same passage. 
The histories of Greece, of Rome, of modern Europe, and the 
prophets and poets and moral teachers of various ages and 
nations, do not suggest more conflicting ideas and emotions 
than are obvious to any one who will read " The Bible" with 
scientific care and without the previous assumption of a dog- 
matic system to guide him. 

* Reminiscences (" Edward Irving"), ed. Norton, ii. 206. 
f " Bibliolatres." 
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In this " Bible of History" there is no chapter more sig- 
nificant for us, and scarcely any more difficult to interpret, 
than the French Revolution. It is not enough to class it along 
with other political and social phenomena known as " revo- 
lutions." In many respects, indeed, the French Revolution 
only repeats the incidents and, with some changes, the ideas 
of the English Puritan Revolution of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The abolition of the legislative privileges of the clergy 
and nobility, the abolition of royalty, the trial and beheading 
of the king, the attempts at constitution-making, the military 
dictatorship, nay, even the assertion of the rights of man,* may 
all claim English precedents. But the French Revolution 
had a spirit of active cosmopolitan proselytism which was 
absent from its English counterpart. The English revolution- 
ary ideas spread slowly, and in course of time, transplanted 
to different soils, they produced the American and French 
Revolutions. But the French Revolution was directly and 
consciously a world-significant event in a sense in which the 
English and American Revolutions were not. It is a move- 
ment that we can only compare with such events as the rise 
of Christianity or the Protestant Reformation. It is one of 
the great turning-points in the affairs of men. Historical 
study shows, indeed, more and more that the French Revolu- 
tion is not an inexplicable volcanic eruption of hidden and 
mysterious forces ; it makes in reality no sudden break in the 
course of events : it was being steadily prepared long before. 
And indeed, as Mazzini has said, it "was rather a resume 
than a program." But this preparation in the past is no pecu- 
liarity of the French Revolution. It is true of the Protestant 
Revolution before it. It is true also of the rise and spread of 
Christianity ; even the most orthodox and least scientific of 
ecclesiastical historians admits, in words at least, that the new 
religion was not entirely new, and that it came only " in the 
fulness of time." 

But, while we recognize this continuity in human affairs, as 

* See the Clarke Papers, edited by Mr. C. H. Firth for the Camden Society, 
pp. lx-lxv, 325. 
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in the realm of mere nature, it is still true that we can fix on 
particular events in which long-prepared movements culminate. 
There is a definite moment at which crystallization takes place, 
at which thoughts and feelings are suddenly translated into 
deeds. And such great decisive moments may be fitly chosen 
for special remembrance and as centre-points of careful reflec- 
tion. In a truly " catholic" calendar the fall of the Bastille 
and the proclamation of the French republic should assuredly 
find a place. September 21, 1792, is a date one naturally 
thinks about when the hundred years have run out; and it 
is right and reasonable to ask ourselves, How does it look 
to us now ? Though the new republic was born after the 
frenzied horror of the September massacre, we know with 
what rapture the event was hailed by many of the wisest 
and best men at that time living. The German philosopher 
Kant, then approaching threescore years and ten, when he 
heard of the founding of the republic, shed tears of joy, and 
exclaimed, " I can now say, like Simeon, ' Lord, let thy ser- 
vant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.' " 
Our own Wordsworth speaks of the emotion produced by the 
earlier period of the revolution in the mind of a young man : 

" Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven." 

We know, alas ! what bitter disappointment and disillusion 
awaited the enthusiasts, — the reign of terror, the revolu- 
tion devouring its own children, the awakened patriotism and 
heroism of the French nation spending itself in wars of con- 
quest, the republic destroyed by its victorious general, the 
dreary years of reaction and repression. And even now, 
when at length a republic seems securely established in the 
nation that has gone through all these storms and sufferings, 
how prosaic it seems, how far short of a political ideal. It is 
" the government that divides France least :" it is a compro- 
mise between conflicting interests and passions. It does not 
rouse enthusiasm elsewhere. The oppressed of all nations do 
not hail it with rapture. Kings do not tremble on their 
thrones because of it; the very Czar of Russia can be its 
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ally. The republican faith has ceased to be a religion, as it 
was in the days when a republic seemed hopeless; it has 
become at best a calm opinion about the most convenient 
way of managing the business of the community. Our prob- 
lems and our aspirations seem to have become different from 
those of the National Convention of 1792. We do not 
think that kings and priests are always the sole, or even 
the worst, enemies of mankind. We do not think that the 
declaration of the rights of the individual and the framing 
of a republican constitution will suffice to bring about the 
reign of peace and justice upon earth. We have become 
aware of a silent revolution, — the " industrial revolution," we 
call it, — which was going on at the same time as the political, 
and which brings problems to us that the French Revolution 
did nothing to solve, and something even to aggravate. We 
are inclined to give way at times to a sort of political pes- 
simism, and to ask in a despairing tone whether, after all, 
human beings are, on the whole, happier and better when 
national aspirations have been gratified and when political 
and civil liberty have been obtained. 

Think of some of the events that have occurred within the 
lifetime of most of us. We have seen with our own eyes 
what poets, patriots, martyrs have longed to see- and have 
died without seeing. Things pronounced impossible by the 
strong and mighty have come to pass, wrought out by faith 
and perseverance and sacrifice, — a united German nation, an 
Italy risen from the dead, Christian nationalities freed from 
Ottoman oppression, slavery and serfdom abolished through- 
out the civilized world, many reforms put into practice and 
accepted as a matter of course which it used to be treasonable 
even to advocate, a republic apparently securely established in 
France, and the various enemies of the republic withering and 
perishing before her as if they were smitten by some vengeance 
of fate; and with all this we. feel how little has been done to 
make life better for individual men and women. 

But is not this feeling of disappointment a salutary neces- 
sity of human progress ? Let me use some of those time- 
honored Biblical illustrations of which I spoke. When Israel 
Vol. III.— No. i 6 
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wandered forty years in the wilderness, how those who died 
in the wilderness envied those who entered the promised 
land ! But those who entered the promised land found that 
they were only at the beginning of their struggles. The 
captives who sat down and wept by the waters of Babylon, 
remembering Zion, when their feet trod again the streets of 
Jerusalem were their sorrows at an end ? The temple of the 
Lord had still to be rebuilded. The angels, in the evangelist's 
story, sang the glad tidings of " peace on earth" at the birth 
of Christ; but, though his disciples regarded him as the ex- 
pected Messiah, did they not hear him say, " I came not to 
send peace; but a sword" ? Every step onward and upward 
in our individual lives, in the lives of human societies, brings 
us in view of fresh heights to be reached, new difficulties to 
be overcome. Every attempt to read the meaning of history 
makes us aware of the slowness with which real progress is 
effected. This is the old problem with which, in a theological 
form, the religious Hebrew tried to grapple : Why does God 
delay to judge the world ? The souls of the martyrs, in the 
Apocalypse, cry out, "How long, O Master, the holy and 
true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that 
dwell on the earth ?" And many suffering souls seem always 
crying, if not for vengeance, yet for justice. 

The pessimistic feeling we are apt to have especially about 
the French Revolution is, among ourselves, partly due, I think, 
to the fascination of that great prose epic poem in which Car- 
lyle has pictured its history. One great lesson, and one only, 
does Carlyle draw from the " fuliginous, fiery mystery" which 
he describes, — the inevitable doom of all rotten institutions. 
But reading this purely negative lesson, the everlasting dam- 
nation of whatsoever liveth and maketh a lie, he sees nothing 
but an apocalyptic vision of the pouring out of the vials of 
the wrath of God. Individual portraits and particular out- 
ward scenes stand out with startling vividness before us. But 
who could gather from the pitying scorn of Carlyle's refer- 
ences to the National Assembly and the National Convention 
that these bodies were doing a vast amount of solid legislative 
work, — work which has lasted and endured, much of which 
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even the Restoration did not dare to meddle with? The 
apparent failure of the Revolution must not blind us to the 
ultimate triumph of its ideas. The French Revolution and 
its culmination in the first French Republic had not merely 
the negative result of revealing to the whole world the utter 
rottenness of the old regime : they have affected for good the 
government of every country in the civilized world, not ex- 
cepting our own, always too tolerant of ancient abuses ; not 
excepting even Russia, in which the abolition of serfdom may 
be traced ultimately to the ideas of '89 — though these ideas 
have still work enough before them there. The abolition of 
slavery (so often incorrectly claimed by the Church), the free- 
dom of opinion, the freedom of public meeting, the idea that 
government exists for the people and by the will of the peo- 
ple, — these are principles by no means peculiar to the French 
Revolution, but which gained their clearest and 'most con- 
spicuous expression in it. The ideas of '89 may be found, as 
I have already said, in the American Revolution, and before 
that in the English Puritan Revolution of the seventeenth 
century. They may be traced ' among Protestant, and espe- 
cially Calvinistic, writers of an earlier date, and even in the 
Middle Ages, when the priest was the only tribune of the 
plebs, and when the rivalry between the spiritual and the tem- 
poral powers led Papal champions to teach the sovereignty 
of the people, and Imperial champions to assert the freedom 
of intellect. Nay, the ideas of the French Revolution may 
be traced further back still, not only to the republican * en- 
thusiasm of Greece and Rome, but to the democratic * senti- 
ments of some of the Hebrew prophets. A modern French 
writer f has said that the French Revolution in its aspirations 
was " the unconscious testamentary executor of the prophet 
Isaiah." There is among Hebrew prophets and among 
French revolutionary enthusiasts the same confident expec- 
tation of a reign of peace and righteousness, the same fierce 

* I contrast these terms; for the ancient republics were, in the modern sense, 
slave-holding oligarchies. 

f M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, quoted by Laveleye, Le Gouvernement dans la 
dimocratie, i. 271. 
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denunciation of vengeance on the oppressors of the poor and 
on the selfish luxury of the rich ; nay, even the same rejection 
of traditional ceremonial religion in favor of an ethical Deism, 
and the same excusably patriotic belief that their own nation 
was the chosen people, through whom the redemption of the 
whole world was to come. 

Governments may still disown the ideas of '89 and '93, but 
those ideas have been, and are, working. The doctrine of 
the sovereignty of the people, i.e., that rulers are the servants 
of the nation and not its irresponsible masters, practically in- 
fluences every European constitution, except those of Turkey 
and Russia, which survive as specimens of the kind of gov- 
ernment that some persons affect to admire, in a thoughtless 
impatience with the defects of parliamentary institutions. If 
reformers nowadays do not feel the same hostility to monarchy 
which their predecessors felt in the earlier part of the century, 
is it not just because the French Revolution and its republican 
ideal, i.e., its ideal that every true constitution must be a 
" commonwealth," have done so much to ameliorate the char- 
acter of monarchy ? Kings 'can no longer get "rid of moral 
responsibility to their subjects by claiming, as of old, to be 
responsible to God alone. We are too apt to forget how 
much effort this change has cost, and how much the civilized 
world has gained by it. There is a Scotch story which I 
may perhaps be excused for telling here. It is said that after 
Culloden, a ragged Highlander, a fugitive from Charles Ed- 
ward's unhappy army, broke into a cottage where a poor old 
woman was weaving cloth, and seized enough to make him- 
self a coat. The old woman, attempting in vain to hinder 
him, exclaimed, " Ye'll pay for't." " When ?" said he. " At 
the day of judgment." " That will be lang credit ; she'll tak' 
a waistcoat, too." The rulers of mankind have been in the 
habit of getting this " lang credit." The struggle for polit- 
ical liberty, which culminates in the French Revolution, has 
meant the refusal of it. Kings now may or may not claim to 
rule by the grace of God : they do rule by the grace of their 
people. Similarly, if reformers feel less of hostility to the 
old churches, even to the Roman Church, than they used to 
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feel, is it not because the churches have had their intolerance 
checked, their abuses diminished, their zeal in good works 
quickened, by the direct and indirect effects of the French 
Revolution itself? The Protestant revolt had in some ways 
a beneficial effect on the Roman Church — where Protestantism 
was sufficiently strong to keep it in check. And the French 
Revolution has, in the long run, had an effect even more 
striking and more beneficial on all bodies of Christians ; for 
the French Revolution proclaimed those ideas of " Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity," which the Christian churches had pro- 
fessed in a spiritual sense, while too blind or too timid to read 
them aright and to translate them into outward acts. Thus 
theological apologists are in the habit of claiming that the 
abolition of slavery is due to Christianity. But you will find 
that there is a startling difference between the usual attitude 
of theologians and churchmen generally to this subject before 
the French Revolution and after it. The abolition of slavery 
is due to Christianity, certainly, — but only in that sense of 
Christianity in which the French Convention may be accepted 
as a better exponent of Christian ideas than the (Ecumenical 
Council of the Vatican or the Anglican bench of bishops. 
And I fear that the orthodox representatives of Christianity 
are not very willing to reckon Rousseau and his followers 
among the " Fathers of the Church." 

If the lapse of a hundred years makes us recognize that the 
gospel of the French Revolution is no longer a sufficient gos- 
pel for us, if we feel that the declaration of the rights of man 
contains a very partial recognition of the truth about human 
society, and that the faith in abstract logic is apt to become a 
rather narrow and meagre creed, we must not despise the 
necessary work of freeing the individual from a blind submis- 
sion to the yoke of king and priest, — a work that is not 
altogether nor everywhere completed yet. To destroy an 
effete, and therefore mischievous, type of social existence, 
and to prevent that type of society being ever permanently 
restored again, was a necessary task, for which the world owes 
undying gratitude to the prophets and heroes and martyrs of 
liberty, as liberty was understood and had to be understood a 
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hundred years ago. To construct better social forms, to 
recognize the social needs and the social duties of the in- 
dividual, is the task which falls to us ; but it is a task made 
possible, as well as necessary, by the destructive and liberating 
work which preceded. Those who have to lay the foundations 
of the new building need not disparage the dangerous work 
of those who had to pull down a collection of ruinous and 
unwholesome structures. 

We are inclined perhaps to smile a little sadly at the calm 
confidence with which the National Convention set to work to 
make all things new, cutting themselves adrift from the past, 
symbolizing their faith byalteringtimes and seasons.and placing 
themselves at the outset of a new era — the year I. It is impos- 
sible thus to break with the past. Just as the sins of his fathers 
were visited on the well-intentioned but incapable man who 
found himself king of France when the day of judgment and 
vengeance dawned, so the enthusiasts of the new era were 
caught unawares in the meshes of the past, inheriting its 
ideas, its wisdom, and its folly. It is never the year I. : there 
is no absolute beginning in the history of humanity, any more 
than there is in the course of nature. In every department of 
life, in politics, morals, and religion, in literature, art, and 
science, there are apt to be two opposing camps, — those who 
think that everything is revealed already, that they possess 
permanent and authoritative truth ; and, on the other side, those 
who catch at the newest phrases and the newest fashions, and 
think that all mankind have hitherto sat in darkness, and that 
a " new era" has suddenly begun in their own generation, 
that a quite " new spirit" is operating in the world. Neither 
of these opinions can be correct. All really living old ideas 
must in their very growth renew and re-create themselves. It 
is when this growth is checked and hindered that revolutions 
and convulsions occur. And, on the other hand, the new 
must be born of the old. Those who most violently break 
away from the past often carry about with them dead and 
encumbering fragments of jt. A sympathetic knowledge of 
the past is the best preservative against its delusions. A true 
reverence for the past is essential to sound and healthy social 
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life : it is one of the fundamental "pieties" of existence. But 
the truest reverence for the past is a reverence which will 
always prefer the living spirit to the dead letter. A " Protes- 
tantism" that has sunk into the acceptance of traditional 
dogmas, the cult of a revolution which erects its declarations 
of rights into barriers against social reform, are examples of 
that mere formal outward consistency which means unfaith- 
fulness to the living spirit. 

And so, if we are to turn to any practical account our re- 
flection on the events of a hundred years ago, we must ask 
ourselves : How can we imitate the reforming spirit of that 
time and yet avoid similar errors ? What are the crying evils 
of our own time ? How can they be remedied ? And how 
can they be remedied so that, if possible, new evils may not 
arise from the very remedies themselves? We may make 
many errors, — we are certain to do so, — but honest failures 
are at least more educative than sitting still and doing nothing. 
And if a consciousness of the admixture of evil with good in 
all human effort is apt to paralyze our energy, we must remind 
ourselves that admixture of evil is at least as certain to be 
present in a timid policy of keeping things as they are. And 
we must resist the temptation to pessimism by keeping before 
us the true scientific conception of evil, — as " want of adjust- 
ment," " want of cohesion," " incongruity," — a conception 
which allows us to regard evil as self-destructive. 

I have said that there never is a " year I.," and yet it is also 
true that every year may be to us a year I., — to us in our in- 
dividual lives, as well as to the society to which we belong. 
A new resolution deliberately formed and patiently acted out, 
a new work undertaken and zealously performed, a new and 
better adjustment of our relations to those around us, may 
date a real epoch in our lives, to which we and others may 
look back in after-years with satisfaction and gratitude. 

There are times when the inexorable tyranny of the past, 
both in regard to our individual life and in regard to national 
and social existence, seems to oppress us and weigh us down 
with a feeling of fatalistic despair. But, if a careful study of 
history gives us this sense of the unbroken chain of cause and 
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effect, it also shows us how the ideas of solitary and despised 
thinkers may gradually, and in spite of many apparent fail- 
ures, work themselves out into practical realization, so that 
the dreams of one age become the commonplaces of another. 
And s6 it is in our individual lives. " Free-will," in the sense 
of an arbitrary and absolute power of initiation in every in- 
dividual at every moment, is an unscientific delusion; but 
human beings are, by the power of thinking, raised above 
mere nature. Or, to express it otherwise, ideas are them- 
selves natural forces, in that wider sense of " nature" which 
includes conscious as well as unconscious existence. A vivid 
consciousness of what we ought to do, and habitual reflection 
on it, become causes influencing conduct. " Conversion" is 
not the mere dream of religious fanatics ; it is a psychological 
fact in the experience of many individuals. Well is it for us 
if the moral revolutions which quicken our energy, our sense 
of intellectual honesty, and our recognition of social duty, 
can take place without pain and convulsion and the tearing 
asunder of old and dear ties. 

It is a great gain that the history of the French Revolution 
can now be studied and thought of without blind abhorrence 
and without blind partisanship. " Let us never glorify revolu- 
tion," it has been said (by Mr. Goldwin Smith) ; " statesman- 
ship is the art of avoiding it." And it is not only the states- 
man that has to seek to avert revolution, but every citizen, 
by helping to reform abuses and by keeping on the alert to 
prevent them accumulating; by public spirit, by intelligent 
sympathy with suffering, by honesty and conscientiousness 
in the exercise of all public functions, among which must be 
included the function of forming and criticising opinions, — a 
public function in which we all share. It is a terrible thing 
when the redemption of a people has to take the form of ven- 
geance, the wild justice of unchained slaves; but does not the 
heavier blame rest with those who kept a people in slavery 
than with those who broke their fetters ? 

When we are sagely criticising the acts of the men of 1792, 
awarding our praise and our blame, more able at a safe dis- 
tance to see a few redeeming points in the old regime, and 
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with the benefit of knowing all that has happened since, it is 
right to ask ourselves how our own generation will be judged 
at the bar of history a hundred years hence. Will people then 
look back on this period as a time of doubt and feebleness, 
of uncertain beliefs and selfish timidity, or will they be grate- 
ful to us for facing our intellectual and our social problems 
boldly and honestly ? Will they be able to pardon our mis- 
takes and our delusions, because of the spirit in which we 
tried to leave the world — not worse but a little better than 
we found it ? 

Now and then a mocking voice may be heard to ask, 
•" Why should we do anything for posterity ? What has pos- 
terity done for us ? We, the men and women living now, 
have our own urgent needs to satisfy : let us fit the world to 
our needs. After us — the deluge." It is impossible to reason 
with those who really think in this way, and do not merely 
speak with that foolish affectation of cynicism which, of all 
affectations, is one of the least excusable. We can only say, 
" Verily, they have their reward" — in their selfish isolation. 
They are withdrawing themselves in their egotism from the 
ranks of humanity, nay, even from a place among the higher 
animals. By mere instinct the bird will toil, and will even die, 
for its young ones ; and shall we, who inherit from the labors 
of those who have suffered and died such privileges (to name 
no others) as our opportunities of knowledge and our right of 
free speech, shall we disown the claims of those who are to 
come after us ? Surely, this, if anything, might be called 
" blasphemy against the Holy Spirit." It is faithlessness to 
humanity. 

Less than a month after the Republican calendar was intro- 
duced (October, 1793) there was enacted in Paris a scene than 
which there is hardly anything in history more dramatic and 
more touching. Twenty-one Girondist deputies stood on the 
scaffold awaiting their death, and as they stood they sang the 
hymn of the Marseillaise in a chorus of which one voice was 
silenced every minute by the guillotine. They were suffering 
not like other martyrs, at the hands of their enemies : that 
could have been more easily borne. They were doomed to 
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death in the name of the republic which they had themselves 
helped to create. And yet, in this bitterest of all disappoint- 
ments, they sang their song of triumph. The critical his- 
torian is apt to be impatient with those eloquent Girondist 
deputies, who talked when they should have been acting ; and 
there is no need to delude ourselves into thinking that the 
man who can die nobly or dramatically is therefore wise or 
just. But there was something more than courage in the way 
these Girondists faced death and disappointment. It was an 
act of faith, for which we owe them our gratitude and our 
reverence. They " did not despair of the republic :" they did 
not despair of humanity. And the world needs faith in 
humanity as well as insight into its weakness. 

David G. Ritchie. 

Jesus College, Oxford. 



UTILITARIANISM. 

It is the object of this paper to present in a brief way an 
argument for the main position of utilitarianism, bearing in 
mind the later criticisms on that system, and commenting on 
such of them as seem to need especial notice. 

As utilitarianism, then, is so much concerned with happi- 
ness and unhappiness, and with larger and smaller quanti- 
ties of these, it is well to begin by saying concisely in what 
sense these expressions are used. By happiness, therefore, is 
intended pleasure and absence of pain ; meaning to imply by 
this that not only those acts cause happiness which give some 
one pleasure, or which actually free him from pain, but those 
also which lessen his unhappiness. By unhappiness is in- 
tended pain, including every irksome and uncomfortable state 
of mind whatsoever, and implying that not only those acts 
cause unhappiness which actually give one pain, but those 
also which curtail his happiness. 

To all intents and purposes this statement has been made 
before, and has been pronounced obscure in certain criticisms ; 
but an examination of such criticisms will show that the ob- 



